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FEDERAL STREET CHURCH 
[NOW UNITARIAN. ] 

The Society worshipping in this house 
belongs now to the Congregational denom- 
ination, but was originally Presbyterian. 
The existence of the Society may be dated 
from the year 1727, when certain families 
of Scotch descent arrived in Boston from 
the North of Ireland. The Presbyterian 
was exchanged for the Congregational form 
of government, by a unanimous vote, Au- 
gust 6, 1786. Three houses of worship 
have successively stood on the same spot, at 
the corner of Federal and Berry streets. 
The first was a barn converted into a meet- 
ing house, in 1729. The second was a 
more sightly edifice, opened May 6, 1744, 
The third, or present house, was dedicated 
Nov. 23, 1809. 

The house is of the Gothic style of ar- 
chitecture, built of brick, and surmounted 
by a wooden spire, whose proportions ren- 
der it a pleasant object to the eye on an 
approach to the city. In the building 
which preceded this the State Convention 
sat which adopted the Constitution of the 
United States, in 1788, and in consequence 
the name of the street was changed from 
Long Lane, which it originally bore, to 


Federal street. 
[ Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


TRIFLES OF IMPORTANCE. 


Mr. John Wilkins and Mr. James Wil- 
kins were brothers who lived about ten 
miles apart from each other on one of the 
roads running north and south through the 
state of Massachusetts. They were both 
farmers. Mr. John Wilkins had a son by 
the name of James, of eleven years old ; and 
Mr. James Wilkins had a son by the name 
of John, of about the same age. ‘The fam- 
ilies generally visited each other three or 
four times in the course of the year, and 
the two boys were always very happy to 
meet, for they enjoyed their visits very 
much indeed. 

One morning in the early part of Sep- 
tember, Mr. John Wilkins told his wife 
that he was going to visit his brother James, 
and he requested her to prepare herself and 
James as quickly as possible, to accompa- 
ny him. It sohappened that just about the 
same time Mr. Jemes Wilkins proposed to 


* his wife and son to go and make his broth- 


er John a visit. They gladly acceded to 
the proposal, and at about nine o’clock, of 
a very fine morning, both families might 





have been seen leaving their homes to go on 
a visit to each other. 

About half way between the residences 
of these two brothers was a high hill, the 
only one on the road. The two cousins 
were always glad when they got to the top 
of this hill, for each could see, looking far 
away in the distance, the exact place where 
the other lived, one house looking like a 
little dot of white in the midst of the green 
landscape, and the other like a little dot of 
yellow. On the morning of which we are 
speaking, Mr. John Wilkins and Mr. James 
Wilkins, arrived at the foot of this hill, one 
on one side, and the other on the other, at 
just about the same time. Their horses 
were equally good, and when one wagon 
was half way up the hill, the other was 
about half way up, also. But the road 
was not equally good on both sides of the 
hill. On the side that Mr. John Wilkins 
came, the rain had washed the stones into 
a gulley, and in getting over this the wagon 
was so much jerked and shaken that the 
linch pin dropped out, which made it nec- 
essary for Mr. Wilkins to get out of the 
wagon to put it in its place. This occu- 
pied about three minutes, and then they 
drove on again. 

When the two families arrived at the top 
of the hill, where was a long, level space, 
they each saw at a distance, a wagon com- 
ing towards them. As they drew nearer, 
the two boys exclaimed almost at the same 
moment, “If there isn’t uncle John!” “I 
declare, there is my uncle James.” 

The two wagons met and stopped, and 
when each told the other where they were 
going, they had a hearty laugh. At length 
Mr. John Wilkins said, ‘‘ Come we will 
turn about and go back to my house.” 

‘*My house is just as near,” said Mr. 
James Wilkins, “‘ let us go there.” 

“1 think we had better go to uncle 
John’s,” said young James, because of the 
pond, “we can have such nice times 
fishing.” 

‘1 did want to climb that pear-tree at 
uncle James, and give it one good shake,” 
said John. ‘I have done it once a year, 
ever since I can remember.” 

“I think,’”’ said Mrs. James Wilkins, 
‘that you had better go to our house, for I 
have a pair of chickens ready killed, which 
can be cooked for dinner with very little 
trouble.” 

‘‘Mr. Bennet sent us a quarter of veal 
this very morning,” said Mrs. John Wil- 
kins, and I am afraid it won’t keep till we 
get back again, if we do not now.” 
Then they had another hearty lau 

After much discussion it was agreed that 
if they could determine which house they 
were nearest to, to that they would go. 
The boys both remembered that the mile 
stones on the road, stood nearly opposite 
their own houses, and there was a mile stone 
near where they were now standing. On 
examining it, they found that they were 
about forty rods nearer to the house of Mr. 
John Wilkins than to that of his brother. 
This settled the matter. He turned his 
horse’s head about and went towards home. 

‘‘ What a pity, father,” said James, 
“that you were obliged to stop to put in the 
linch pin. If it had not been for that, we 
should have been the other side of the mile 
stone, and then I should have gone to my 
uncle James’s, and had a good shake at the 
pear tree.” 

‘**T have no doubt it is best as it is,” re- 
plied his father, who was a good, pious 
man, ‘‘I have in the course of my life 
known very important things come to pass, 
from accidents as trifling as that. Indeed, 
I think we ought not to call things, acci- 
dents, for everything is over-ruled by a 
good and wise being. Who knows what 
good may come to us from the linch-pin 
dropping out ?” : 

James did not exactly agree with his fa- 





ther, but he said no more about it. He 
amused himself with-keeping up a commu- 
nication with James, who was close behind, 
and the two boys before they came to their 
journey’s end, had laid out play enough to 
last them several days. When they were 
about a quarter of a mile from the house, 
James called out, “‘ Father, what makes that 
smoke at the corner of the barn ?”’ 

Mr. Wilkins’s face suddenly became very 
anxious. He called to his brother, and 
then drove on as rapidly as he could. 
When he reached the house, he saw a flame 
just beginning to run up one side of the 
barn, the barn which contained all his crops 
of hay and grain. If the barn should be 
burned down, the house which was near, 
would probably take fire and burn too. 
Luckily, a ladder was standing against the 
barn which had been used to enter a small 
door in a loft near the roof. Mr. Wilkins 
seized a bucket, filled it with water, and as- 
cending the ladder dashed it upon the parts 
which were burning. His brother came to 
his assistauce, as did his wife and sister-in- 
law, and after about quarter of an honr 
of pretty severe labor, the fire was extin- 
guished. On examination it was found 
that a neighbor’s workman who had come 
into the barn yard for some farming uten- 
sil, had carelessly thrown the stump of a 
cigar near a little heap of straw which lay 
by the side of the barn, and this had set 
fire to it. 

‘*Father,” said James, while they were 
eating their dinner of nice veal cutlets, 
** how lucky it was that the linch pin drop- 
ped out; if it had not been for that, we 
should have been beyond the mile stone, 
and our barn and house, and every thing 
would have been burnt to the ground, O! 
how sorry we should have been.” 

“Don’t call it lucky, James,” said his 
mother, ‘call it providential, for a most 
blessed providence it was, that saved our 
dear home from destruction.” 

The boys loved play, and wished to be off 
to the pond, but when James’s father pro- 
posed to offer up a thanksgiving for the 
preservation of his house and property, they 
knelt reverently with the rest, and joined 
with grateful hearts. 

This event made a great impression upon 
James’s mind and taught him never to de- 
spise trifles, for he perceived that small 
things often have very important conse- 
quences. 8. S. A. 








Morality. 








FISHING ON THE SABBATH. 


“Come boys, let us go a fishing,” said 
little John Brown one Sunday morning to 
some of his schoolmates ; ‘‘ who'll go, say.” 

“Not I, for one,’’ said James Stanley, 
‘I’m going to Sunday School.” 

‘Nor I,” said Peter Jones, ‘I shall go 
with James.” 

** Will you go, George Williams?” asked 
John, who was rather out of temper. 

‘“*] don’t know,” said George, ‘‘ mother 
might find it out.” 

“No; she will think you are at Sunday 
School, unless some of these boys tell of 
you,” said John, entreatingly. 

** Will you tell, boys?” asked George. 

**T cannotpromise,” saidJames. ‘Don’t 
you know it is wrong to break the Sab- 
bath 2” 

“‘T don’t care what I know,” said George; 
“T’ll go any how, and you may tell if you 
like.” 

So he and John moved off toward a creek 
about half a mile from the church. They 
soon arrived at the creek, but George did 
not feel right; he knew he was doing 
wrong, and his conscience upbraided him. 
He knew how much it would grieve his 
mother when she found it out. George 





loved his mother very much, and disliked to 
grieve her. 

** Mother ‘thinks I am at school,” said 
George to himself, “‘ and when she finds 
out that I am not, she will be so sorry that 
I have deceived her, and she can’t trust me 
again as she used to do.” At this moment 
George felt something at his hook, and giv- 
ing a jerk pulled up a fine cat fish. All his 
good thoughts now left him, and he went on 
fishing for some time with a good deal of 
spirit. 

‘* What’s that?” said he to John, point- 
ing to the opposite bank. 

“Where?” cried John, looking at the 
place George was pointing out. 

‘“‘ There, with his head out of the water; 
he is coming this way.” 

“Tt is a snake!” said John, rushing at 
once into the woods, and leaving George 
behind. 

George ran as fast as possible through the 
woods after him, but looking at John more 
than his feet, he stumbled, and fell down; 
as he fell, his head came in centact with a 
large rock, and he fell senseless on the 
ground. When he revived he was lying on 
a bed, and opening his eyes he beheld his 
mother looking at him. 

‘‘ Where am I, mother?” said he, per- 
fectly bewildered. 

“In your own bed, my son, at home,” 
said his mother. 

‘* How came I to be here?” 

** Never mind, go to sleep now, my son, 
and I will tell you, hereafter,” and his moth- 
er left the room. 

In a day two, George was able to 
walk about. ‘‘ Mother,” said he.a day or 
two after, “‘ you promised to tell me how I 
got home from my wicked fishing excur- 
sion.” 4 

‘“* Well, my son, after you hurt yourself 
so badly, John Brown (seeing you did not 
follow him) went back, and finding you 
were injured, he procured help to bring you 
home. People thought you were dead, un- 
til near night, when you appeared to revive 
a little. The doctors gave you medicines, 
but no person thought you would live, until 
last ‘Tuesday evening, when you opened 
your eyes and commenced talking. From 
that time you have continued to get ketter 
until now. And now, my son,” continued 
his mother, ‘‘ I hope you have seen the evil 
consequences of breaking the Sabbath suf- 
ficiently to do sono more. Suppose that 
instead of getting well, you had died in your 
sin, as you would have done but for the 
tendermercyofGod! The accidents which 
befall Sabbath breakers are only warnings 
of the more dreadful punishment that will 
overtake their souls if they die impenitent. 
And yet some harm is almost sure to hap- 
pen to those who do not ‘‘ remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” You will 
now, my son, have throughout life a pain- 
ful reason for continually bearing in mind 
the command of the Bible, which on Sun- 
day you so unhappily forgot, ‘‘ If sinners en- 
tice thee, consent thou not.”—S. S. Adv. 


Sabbath School. Ed 














EXPERIENCE OF A TEACHER. 


‘God never shines upon indolence ; but 
if we put forth the feeblest exertion to glo- 
rify him, he will shine upon us, and make» 
us shine.” I was a Sunday School teachg, 
er, and I look back to those days as among” ~ 
the happiest of my life. ‘ 

I did not see the fruit of my exertions at” 
the time, but after I had been abroad twen- 
ty-three years, I was preaching in London. 
At the close of the service a man, dressed 
as a sailor, came into the vestry and spoke 
tome. His face was burned with the beams 
of the sun, and his cheeks were weather- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











beaten with the storm. ‘‘Do you not 
know me?” ‘No; I never saw you to my 
knowledge.” ‘I was one of the boys in 
your Sunday School.” ‘‘O! you have 
grown a great deal since that—what is your 
name?” He told me. I remarked, 
“ There were two brothers; one was Sam- 
my, and one was Johnny.” =“ I am Johnny.” 
‘“‘T am glad to see you; what is your occu- 
pation ?” 
ing life. I am captain of a vessel, and cap- 
tain of my own vessel.” »‘‘ Well, captain, 
I am glad to see you. How are you going 
on with regard to your voyage to eternity?” 
The tears gushed from his eyes, and he 
said, “I hope I am going on well. I carry 
a Bethel flag with me, and when we come 
to a strange port I hoist it to see if there 
are any praying sailors there; and if so, we 
have a bit of a prayer meeting, and some- 
times I say a word or two to them.” I in- 
quired, ‘‘ Where did that good work be- 
gin?” ‘JT can trace up my religion to the 
school.” ‘Do you know of any other boys 
that were in the class?” ‘‘ Yes, two; one 
is a Baptist, and the other a Churchman. 
We have been comparing log-books, and we 
find we can trace up all our views of reli- 
gion to the Sunday School.” 

I went to Biddeford, the place where I 
labored as a Sunday School teacher, to 
preach. At the closeI said, “If any of 
the boys that were in my class are living, I 
shall be glad to see them at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning. If they are going on 
well, they will be glad to see me; and if not, 
they will be ashamed.” O! whit a dread- 
ful thing it is when one man cannot look 
another in the face! A few minutes before 
nine o’clock, a very respectable man came 
and requested to see me, saying, ‘‘ You in- 
vited me to come and see you.” “ Are 
you one of the boys that were in my class?” 
“Tam.” ‘How are you going on?” “I 
am a local preacher among the Methodists. 
I am telling them every Sunday what you 
used to tell me in the corner pew.” To 
give a Methodist some good thoughts is a 
good thing. Thencame another. “ Were 
you one of my boys” ‘Yes.’ “Of 
what business are you?” ‘“‘ A sailmaker.” 
“ How are you going on?” “QO! TI ran 
very far away from God after I grew up, but 
amidst my most depraved wights and days 
the, conviction would o come to my 
mind which I received in the Sunday 
School. It was A HOOK FIXED IN MY NOSE. 
At last the Lord laid me on a bed of sick- 
ness. When I was there, my companions 
all forsook me.” Ah! the world goes out 
when the Christian comes in. “I hope,” 
he added, “ that for about four years I have 
been able to walk with God; andI find the 
Sunday School coming up when I am at 
work.” While he was speaking another 
came; he was dressed more smartly. 
“Were you one of my boys?’ “ Yes; I 
have often thought of you. I used to read 
the Magazine to see whether you are living 
or dead. I often said I should like to see 
Mr. Knill. I ama prosperous man, and I 
owe all to my religion. I should like to 
give you some token of my love.” “TI 
should like to have it. What will you give 
me?” ‘T am a tailor, and I will give you 
a new coat.” I used to put it on when I 
preached for Sunday Schools, to tell the 
teachers what they might expect. I say 
then, friends, enlarge and extend your 
Sunday School, till every one can read the 
Bible—Rev. Richard Knill. 





THE GOLD MINE. 


“A certain Spaniard had a gold mine of 
very great value; but, instead of working 
it in a proper manner, he contented himself 
with digging over the surface and removing 
a little of the earth, but never went half deep 
enough to get tothe gold ;_ so that, although 
he was owner of the gold mine, he lived and 
» died poor, never havigg got so*much from 
his mine as to keep him from poverty. 

“* Now the Bible is more valuable than a 
gold mine; and the truth it contains, that 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
inly begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
g life,’ (John iii, 16,) is more precious 
an the choicest gold. If, then, we go 
@@eep enough into our Bibles to discover the 

Saviour of sinners, and to acknowledge him 
as our Saviour, happy are we; but if we 
rest contented in reading the Bible without 
discovering this truth, we shall get no more 
profit from the Bible than the Spaniard got 
from his gold mine.” 
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Learning. 





STEPHEN GRIMES; 


OR, NOTHING LEARNED WITHOUT PAINS. 


** Come here, my boy,” said Master Jen- 
kins, to a lad who had just come into his 
school, ‘‘ do not be afraid, nobody will hurt 
you. What is your name?” 

** Grimes,” said the boy, in a low, grum 
voice, with his head in the bosom of his 
waistcoat, and holding his left fore-finger 
carefully with his right hand. 

‘* No other name but Grimes, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; Stephen’s my t’other name.” 

“* Well, how old are you Stephen ?” 

* Eleven last May, sir.” 

“‘ A well-grown boy of your age, indeed ; 
you love play, I dare say.” 

eh gg 

“* Are you a good hand at marbles?” 

** Pretty good, sir.” 

** And can swin a top and drive a hoop, 
I suppose ?” 

“yo.” 

“Then you have full use of your hands 
and fingers ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Can you write, Stephen ?” 

“TI learned a little, sir, but I left it off 
again.” 

**And why so?” 

** Because I could not make the letters.” 

“No! Why, how do you think other 
boys do? Have they more fingers than you 1” 

** No, sir.” 

** Are you not able to hold a pen as well 
as a marble ?” 

Stephen was silent. 

** Let me look at your hand.” 

Stephen held out both his great hands, 
which looked like a dancing bear’s paws. 

“TI see nothing here to hinder you from 
writing as well as any boy in the schogl, 
You can read, I suppose.” 

‘* Yes, sir, some.” 

“Tell me, then, what is written over the 
school-room door ?”” 

Stephen, with some hesitation, read, 
WHATEVER MAN HAS DONE, MAN MAY DO. 

“Pray how did you learn to read; Was 
it not with taking pains?” 

“© Yes, sir,” 

“‘ Well, taking more pains will enable 
you to read better. Do you know any 
thing of the Latin Grammar ?” 

** No, sir,” 

‘* Have you never learned it?” 
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“T tried, sir, but I could not get it by heart.’ 

“Why, you can say many things by 
heart. I dare say you can tell me the names 
of the days of the week in their order.” 

“Yes, sir, I know them.” 

“And the months in the year, perhaps.” 

~ Fes, 88.2 

‘And you could probably repeat the 
names of your brothers and sisters, and all 
your father’s servants, and half the people 
in the village besides?” 

‘I believe I could, sir?” 

“Well, and is hic, hec, hoc, more diffi- 
cult to remember than these ?” 

Stephen was silent again. 

“ Have you ever learned any thing of ac- 
counts ?”’ 

“‘T went into addition, sir, but I did not 
go on with it.” 

“ Why so?” 

**T could not do it, sir.” 

“How many marbles can you buy for 
two cents 2?” 

‘<'T'welve new ones, sir.” 

** And how many for one cent?” 

“ Six.” 


** And how many for four cents 2” 
‘ce 


nty-four.” 
= Injen were to have two cents a day, 
what would you make in a week ?” 


“ Fourteen cents.” 

“ But if you paid four cents out of that 
what would you have left?” 

Stephen studied awhile, and then said, 
“Ten cents.” ° 
_ “ Right, Why, here you have been prac- 
tising the four great rules of arithmetic, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. Learning accounts is no more 
than this. Well, Stephen, I see what you 
are good for. I shall set you about nothing 
but what you are able to do; but observe, 
you must do it. We have no I can’t here. 
Now, go among your school-fellows.” 

Stephen went away, glad that his exam- 
ination was over, and with more confidence 
in his powers than he had felt before. 











ESAU’S BARGAIN. 


Esau, the son of Isaac and Rebecca, was 
born in the year of thé world 2168, and be- 
fore Christ 1836; and was twin brother to 
Jacob ;—and because he was hairy, there- 
fore he was named Esau. 

“But Esau made a sad bargain when he 





sold his birthright, to his brother Jacob, 
for the insignificant consideration of a mess 
of pottage. The birthright, or the right ot 
the eldest son, in those patriarchal days, en- 
titled him as you may see by reading Exo- 
dus xxii, 29, to the privilege of being con- 
secrated tothe Lord. And, from Deut. xxi. 
17, you will find he was entitled also to a 
double portion of his father’s estate ; and 
in addition to this, he possessed a dignity 
and authority over his brethren—read’Gen- 
esis xlix, 3; and finally, succeeded ipjifhe 
government of the family or kingdomy2 
Chron. xxi. 3; and, as some, with good 
reason, suppose, in ancient times, to the 
priesthood and chief government eccle- 
siastical. , 

All this right Esau bargained away—for 
what? A mess of red pottage! And yet 
it does not appear that he was very hungry, 
after the fatigue of a hunting excursion ; 
but solely to gratify his appetite, he con- 
sented to part with all that was included in 
the right of primogeniture, Genesis xxv, 
29—34. 

O! what a wanton and profane bargain ! 
He surely was in no danger of starving in 
his father Isaac’s house. He could, no 
doubt, have got something else to eat, which 
if not quite so delicious to his taste as Ja- 
cob’s pottage, yet something just as whole- 
some. But, alas! his appetite ruled him. 
Mind that, children, and never let your ap- 
petites lead you astray. 

How profane, too, for one morsel of meat 
he sold his birthright! But in this, recol- 
lect, Esau is a type of all persons, old or 
young, who despise their birthright “ as the 
sons of God!” and of all who despise all 
the benefits proffered them by the Gospel ; 
who neglect the salvation of their souls for 
the consideration of any thing, or all things 
put together, of any earthly nature. 

To illustrate this matter. One day a 
very serious charge was brought against a 
little girl for having sold a Bible for a piece 
of candy. One little boy said she was like 
Esau, who sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. ‘‘ It is mean,” said another, “‘ to 
sell a Bible for something to eat.” 

Yes, it is a poor bargain, make it who 
will, to live without religion, and die with- 
out Jesus, and so miss of heaven, for the 
paltry gain of even ‘‘ the whole world.” 

Children, there are various ways of mak- 
ing Esau’s bargain, in part or in the whole. 
Perhaps your teachers and parents may 
take occasion, from these hints, to say more 
to you on this subject. I bid you farewell. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. M. K. J. 





MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


I love to think of my mother’s grave. 
When engaged in the active scenes of life, 
or even in the giddy throng, one thought of 
that dear, sacred spot, brings to mind a 
thousand associations connected with the 
dear sleeper there. Though months have 
passed since I last saw it—though numer- 
ous hills and vales separate me from that 
much-loved spot—yet at this very moment 
it seems directly before me. And oft in med- 
itation I fancy myself seated beside that 
lonely grave, holding communion with that 
sainted mother. Then my whole life comes 
up in review before me. The days of my 
childhood seem but yesterday, or scarce so 
long ago. In fancy I seem acting in the 
same scenes I then acted. The cot of my 
father, “‘ that dear native home,”’ with many 
associations connected therewith, appear in 
all their former loveliness. In these medi- 
tations I almost forgot that she who was 
the centre of our happy circle sleeps in the 
grave. Butso itis. She sleeps in death. 
The bustle and noise of life she needs not. 
She has gone to rest. No more will she 
pour out her soul in earnest prayer to God 
that-his blessing might rest upon her ab- 
sent son. No more will her voice be heard 
in giving wise counsel to those who looked 
to her for direction. 

Her voice now joins with seraphs bright, 

In songs of praise in realms of light. 


Though these meditations are gloomy and 
sad, nevertheless I love to engage in them ; 
for by them my heart is made better. As I 
think of the virtues and worth of that de- 
parted one, I endeavor to imitate those vir- 
tues, that I may be possessed of her worth. 
Should I be in the possession of this, I 
know c * 

When comes the time that I must die, ° 
With joy Tl lay this body by ; 

My soul with God will be at rest, 

For ever happy, ever blest. 
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THE DESERTER. 


The following anecdote of a deserter, i§ 
extracted from the Report of the Annual 
Meeting of the British Sunday School 
Union, for 1842. It occurs in the speech 
of the Rev. Robert Young, Wesleyan min- 
ister. 

*¢ WhenI was in the West Indies, [ heard 


to die, and I wished to see him in his con- 
demned cell. 
allowed me to doso, on condition that I 
should be enclosed in the dungeon during 
the interval of meals, for some hours. That, 
in a West India dungeon was not a very 
agreeable thing. However, as I had a sin- 
cere desire to talk with this man, I submit- 
ted to the condition, and was shut up with 
him. 


indicated pleasure, rather than grief, when 
I presented myself before him. I began to 
inquire relative to his state of mind; and 
to my astonishment, he told me, that he 
had obtained salvation through the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He went on to detail, in a 
| most interesting manner, how he had found 
| his way to the Redeemer. Knowing that 
no pious person had previously visited him, 


his light, when he gave me the following 
narrative: ‘O, sir,!’ he said, ‘I was a 
scholar in a Sabbath school in Nottingham. 
| [was avery bad boy. I wasexpelled from 
| the school twice, in consequence of my con- 
duct. I cherished evil principles in my 


pated young man. In a fit of intoxication I 
enlisted as a soldier, and, in a few days, 
left my native town. Soon afterward I was 
sent to this country, and I fear my conduct 


er. After I had been in this country some 
time, I did not like the army, and deserted. 
I was apprehended and flogged. I deserted 
again. I was betrayed by a companion, 
apprehended, and am now sentenced to 
die. When I came to this loathsome place, 
I was as dark and as ignorant of God as 
it was possible for any sinner to be. I 
meditated vengeance against the person 
who informed of me, and against my judges; 
and I thought I would be amply revenged 
if I could but escape from the place of 
my imprisonment ; but, when left alone tomy 


structionswhich I received there flashed upon 
my mind. I wept-—I prayed—my heart was 
broken ; and I found my way to the Saviour 
who had been so often named in the school 
to which I refer; and, blessed be God, said 
he, ‘ he has manifested his love to my heart, 
and saved me from the fear of death.’ The 
time came when he was led forth to be 
shot. When he arrived at the place of his 
execution, his conversation and: the whole 
of his proceedings indicated his tranquility 
of*mind. He then knelt upon his coffin— 
prayed for himself, for his regiment, for his 
in terms of confidence and hope. ‘The 
ted, and evidently felt much reluctance in 
performing his painful duty. At length, 
however, in a tremulous voice, he said, 
‘ Make ready !—present !—fire !’—and, in 


bleeding and lifeless corpse. Now here 
was bread found after many days. 
Sunday school teacher at Nottingham had 
no idea that he had done any good to this 
young man; when he left the school he 
had no hope concerning him; and yet the 
seed, which had been scattered in Notting- 
ham, produced glorious fruit in a West In- 
dia dungeon.” 


THE MILK OF THE WORD. 


In a Liverpool paper it is said that the 
following anecdote was a few days ago re- 
lated to a friend in that city, by a respecta- 
ble gentleman recently arrived from Cork : 
A short time ago, a Romish priest of the coun- 
ty of Kerry received information that a very 
naughty member of his congregation, a 
milkman, was in the habit of frequently 
reading the Scriptures, and the reverend 
confessor, well knowing that such a prac- 
tice would place the craft in ‘“ danger,” 
lost no time in paying a pastoral visit to the 
poor ignorant and misguided delinquent. 
On arriving at the humble cabin, he found 
poor Pat employed in his domestic affairs, 
and thus addressed him, “Why, my good 
fellow, I am informed that you are in the 





of a poor soldier who had been condemned | 


On applying to the jailer he | 


I found him an interesting young ; 
man; and to my surprise, his countenance | 


I wished to be informed how he obtained | 


heart, because I was an exceedingly dissi- | 


has broken the heart of my widowed moth- | 


own reflections, I thought of the Sabbath | 
school at Nottingham, and, all at once the in- | 


mother, if still alive, and expressed himself | 


commanding officer appeared deeply affec- | 


a moment, that interesting soldier lay a | 


That | g 


| habit of reading the Bible; is my iator- | 
' mation correct ?”—“ Sure it is thrue, plase 
your riverence! and a fine book it is.” But | 
you know,” rejoined the priest, ‘ that it is | 
very wrong to read the Scripture." An 
ignorant man like you has no right to do 
| so.” ‘ Ah!” replied Pat, ‘but you must 
be afther provin’ that same, before I can 
consint to lave it off.” The colloquy then 
proceeds as follows :—Priest : ‘“‘ That I will 
soon do.” Pat: ‘‘ Sure if your riverence 


to you.” Priest: “I will, from the book 
itself, convince you that you have no busi- 
ness to read it.” The priest immediately 
took up the Bible, and read to Pat from 1 
Pet. 11. 2—‘‘ As new born babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow 
thereby.” 

‘Here you see,” said the priest, “ you 
are wrong to read the Scriptures yourself; 
you are only a babe; and you are enjoined 
‘to desire the sincere milk of the word.’ 
One who understands what the sincere 
milk really is, must give it you, and tend 
you.” Pat listened attentively to the priest’s 
authoritative address, but, in no way at a 
loss to reply to what might have puzzled 
| wiser heads, said, ‘‘ Ah, but be aisy, your 
riverence, while J tell :you. A little time 
, ago I was took ill; I got a man to milk 
| my cows, and attend to my business, and 
what do you think he did? Why, astid ov 
givin’ me the rale milk, he chated me by 
| puttin’ wather into it; and if you get my 
Bible, you may serve me that same. No, 
no, I will keep my cow and milk it myself, 
when I should get the sincere milk, and 
not as I should from you, mixed with wath- 
er.” The priest, finding himself thus de- 
| feated, and desirous that the mischief 
should spread no farther, said in a concil- 
| latory tone, “‘ Well, Pat, I see you are a lit- 
tle wiser than I thought you; but, as you 
are not quite a babe, you may keep your 
Bible, but don’t lend it or read it to your 
neighbors.” Pat, eyeing his admonitory 
very cunningly, but seriously replied, 
“Sure enough, your riverance, whila I 
have a cow, and can give a little milk to 
my pog@fcichbors who have none, it is my 
duty to do so as a Christian: and, saving 
your riverance, I will.” The priest abash- 
ed, walked off immediately, doubtless con- 
vinced, to a considerable extent, that the 
circulation of the pure word of God must 
ultimately overthrow the superstition and 
| soul-enslaving fabric of Popery. 
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AVOID BAD COMAANY. 


Little S had never been known by 
his mother to tell a lie, or to take what did 
not belong to him. One afternoon in 
Summer, as the school did not keep, his 
mother left him at home to play in the 
yard, and, locking the door of the house, 
went away for an hour or two to make 
some calls. While little S was play- 
| ing by himself, a larger boy came to see 
him, aud they played together very pleas- 
antly. At length the playmate of 
offered to make him a kite if he would get 
him some paste. But this, little S—— 
said he could not do as his mother was 
one. 

“* What difference does that make?” said 
| the boy. 
| “* Why,” said little S 
| 
| 

















, “how can I 
get it if mother does not give it to me?” 

** Don’t you know where the flour bar- 
rel is ?”’ 

“Q yes, but I am afraid she will’ not 
like it.”’ 

‘* Nonsense ; she won’t care just for alit- 
tle flour ?” 

** But what if she should ?’’ 

“Why, she will never know it. You 
can go in and get the flour, and then come 
right out again ?”’ 

“‘ But what if she asks me if I have been 
in the house, what shall I say?” 

*“* Tell her you played in the yard all the 
| time she was gone.” 
| Now little S was soon over-persuad- 
ed by this bad boy, and he started off for 
the flour. But here was another difficulty— 
the door was locked. The mischievous boy, 
however, who had set him on at first, soon 
remedied the difficulty, by opening the 
window and boosting him in. Trembling, 
the little fellow went to the barrel; with 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 





| 
does that, I’ll read no more and give it up | 


away without looking behind him ;—in 
his haste scattering some of it upon the 
floor. They then went busily to work 
upon the kite. Before he went away, this 
bad playmate of little S told him over 
again what he should say, if his mother 
asked him anything about the paste. It 
was all false; but little S had not 
learned how wicked it was to tell that which 
is untrue. Mrs. S came home, and 
was surprised to find the floor all sprinkled 
over with flour, and could hardly believe 
her little boy could have been so wicked as 
to have taken anything, when she was away 
without liberty. She called him in. He 
came, looking ashamed and guilty, as little 
boys always do when they have done wrong. 
“‘ Has my little boy,” said she, “ been into 
the house since I have been away ?” 

‘*No,” answered he sulkily, and hung 
his head. O how was his poor mother’s 
heart grieved to hear this. Her little boy 
had not only taken the flour without leave, 
but had now denied it. 

“Where did you get your paste then?” 
said his mother. 

Little S— told the foolish and wicked 
story the boy had taught him. ‘“ Come 
here, my little boy,” said Mrs. S—, and she 
led him to the pantry, and showed him the 
flour that he had spilled upon the floor. 
“Now I know you have been here,” said 
she, ‘‘ How could you tell me that you had 
not ?” 

“‘ Henry [the larger boy’s name] told me 
to,” said little S ; and he now frankly 
related to his mother the whole scene, 
weeping more to see his mother look so 
much grieved, than because he understood 
the wickedness of his act. 

His good mother then sat down and told 
him of the dreadful sins he had committed 
against God, first in disobeying his mother, 
then in taking what did not belong to him, 
and finally in telling a lie about it. After 
this, the little boy being now very penitent, 
she kneeled and prayed with him that God 
would forgive him, and help him to do so 
no more. 

Learn from this account of S , chil- 
dren, to avoid bad companions; and ex- 
pegt if you do wrong, your sins will find 
yo@ out; and fnally, remember that one 
fault or sin almost always makes another 
necessary ; a little thief will generally be a 
little iar.—S. S. Advocate. 
































WILD BOAR. Si 


Swine may be considered as holding an 
intermediate rank between those animals 
that feed on flesh, and those that feed on 
grass ; like the latter they are cloven footed, 
and feed chiefly on grass and vegetables ; 
like the former they feed readily on animal 
substances, and do not chew the cud. 
They are diffused over almost all parts of 
the earth, except what lies within the polar 
circles. The common parent of them is 
supposed to be the Wild Boar; this animal 
is smaller than most of the varieties of the 
common hog, and his color is uniformly of 
a dark gray; his ears are short and black, 
his hair long, and about the neck and shoul- 
ders rather bushy. His snout is longer than 
that of the common hog; and he is armed 
with two tusks in each jaw; those in the 
upper jaw turns backwards, and then up- 
wards; those in the lower jaw turn upwards 
and then backwards, and are sometimes 
eight or ten inches long; and frequently 
give mortal wounds to the enemies that at- 
tack him; they serve him also for tearing 
up roots, which are no small part of his 
chosen food. The wild Boar in his full 
strength will turn out of his way for no sin- 
gle enemy, not even for man. He is hunt- 
ed by being pursued by heavy dogs, tilly 
wearied down, and is then slain by the 
spears of the hunters. His flesh is esteem- 
ed as agreeable food. 

It is said of the Swine, that it is the only 








his cup scouped up the flour, and hurried 


beast that will driak fermented liquors, and 





get drunk. Gay, in his Fable of the Gar- 
dener and the Hog, says,— 


“The Hog, by chance, one morning roam’d, 
Where with new Ale the vessels foam’d ; 
He munches now the steaming grains, 
Now with full swill the liquor drains ; 
Intoxicating fumes arise ; 

He reels, he rolls his winking eyes.” 
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THE USEFUL INVALID. 


“ But I live in vain!” murmured a poor 
sufferer, who had endured years of hopeless 
anguish: ‘I live in vain. I can neither 
enjoy life nor do good to others. I linger 
out my days in pain—a burden to myself— 
a burden to my friends—an object of pity 
to all who approach me. I can suffer—it 
is my Father’s will. He is wise and good, 
I know—but I mourn to feel that I live im 
vain.” 

The invaiid who spoke thus was one who 
had grown old in suffering; her home a 
garret, furnished by charity—her comforts 
few—her friends fewer. Summer and win- 
ter for many long years she had watched 
the setting sun from that lone window, and 
sighed in anticipation of another day of mis- 
ery. The merry voices came up to her 
from the street, as if to aggravate the re- 
membrance of joys that came no more. She 
could sometimes see a half curious eye 
turned up to her window, seemingly to won- 
der whether that old, sick woman was living 
still. Was this the fair girl, once beloved 
and cherished? That brow, wrinkled with 
intense suffering, was it ever kissed by a 
mother’s lips? ‘That eye, dim with so many 
tears, so many nights of lonely, weary 
watching, was it ever lighted with a 
gleam of hope? Didgt ever lodi@forth on 
the glad earth, and bless God’s beautiful 
world? Yes, this poor, neglected one, 
whom no man careth after—she, too, was 
once young, fair and happy. Earth was 
bright for her, too. But, one by one, the 
flowers faded—their freshness and fragrance 
departed, music passed away from the 
streams, and beauty from the hills; the 
stars, too, grew dim, and earth lost her 
brightness! ‘‘'Then,” she said, ‘I will 
hope in Heaven!” and God received herg 
He sent the holy dove, with an olive branch 
to lay on her breast. She looked up, and 
the hope of Heaven smiled through her 
tearful eyes. She looked out on the beau- 
tiful world, where she might walk no more, 
and murmured “ Jt is well! Heaven is 
brighter than earth!” Angels. ministered 
around her couch—and the chance visiter, 
whom pity, curiosity, or Christian love, 
drew to her bed-side went away singing. 


“See gentle patience smiles on pain! 
See dying hope revive again; 

Hope wipes the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
While faith points upward to the sky.” 

Yet, the apparent uselessness of her life, 
sometimes extorted from her the language 
of complaint, which pain never uttered. 
“Of what use am J, in this world?” she 
would ask, despondingly. Poor sufferer, 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter! A little shall be unfolded here, 
to comfort thine hours of weariness, and 
arm thee with fortitude to suffer, and thus 
glorify God! 

“Say not I live in vain!” answered a 
visiter, to whom the remark had been ad- 
dressed. ‘‘ Twelve years ago, a young, 
frivolous, pleasure-seeking girl, prompted 
by pity, curiosity, or both, came to see you. 
You may have forgotten her, as her destiny 
lay'far from yours. She was in the bloom 
of health, and joyous with hope. She look- 
ed on you with emotions unknown before. 
You took her hand, and in a tone that went 
to her heart remarked, ‘‘ Oh, my young la- 
dy, would to God it were in my power to 
do as much for his glory as you may do! 
You have youth, health, hope, talents, edu- 
cation. You can, you ought to do, much 
for God. Look at me, a helpless, blasted 
being! He can reduce you to the same 
condition. He may, if you refuse Him his 
own. My friend! what would I not give 
for your means, your powers, to glorify 
God?” 

“ And is it so?” she reflected,—*‘ am I so 
deeply indebted to God, and yet have I 
never asked what shall I render unto the 
Lord? I have never considered that the 
power to do good imposes upon me the sol- 
emn obligation to do it.” | The thought 
weighed on her heart. Night and day she 
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pondered it solemnly, prayerfully—for the 
spirit taught her now to pray; and the re- 
sult was, a firm resolution by God’s grace, 
to live for His glory. But there were diffi- 
culties to meet—trials to encounter—heart- 
breaking sacrifices to make. She stood ap- 
palled at the greatness of the work. The 
spirit, indeed, was willing, but the flesh 
was weak. Trembling, half-shrinking, al- 
most ready to recall the solemn act of dedi- 
cation to the Lord, she went, one Sabbath 
to the sanctuary. Thepreacher had chosen 





for his theme the words of Paul: “ For I | 


reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed in us.” 
With more than earth born eloquence, he 
expatiated on those glories which “ eye hath 


not seen,” and in contrast with them, all | 


that mortality could endure, of toil, of pain, 
of reproach, of sorrow, seemed, indeed, as 


While he pursued the 


a moment !” 
if eme, with an unction from the Holy One, 
| hat gave mighty power to the word, her 


tled, was found in great numbers, in almost 
every part of the country, and was a source of 
very great trouble and vexation to the early set- 
tlers. At present, he is only known as a resi- 
dent of remote wooded and mountainous dis- 
tricts. In newly settled places, the wolf is fre- 
quently troublesome and destructive, carrying 
off sheep, and calves, and pigs. A single wolf 
sometimes will be the..terror of a neighborhood 
for a long time, and commit extensive havock 
before he can be taken. 

The allusions that are made to the wolf in 
Scripture,draw his character in a strong and just 
manner. ‘The patriarch Jacob, when dying, re- 
presented the tribe of which his youngest son 
was the head, as possessing the rapaciousness of 
the wolf. “ Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf; in 
the morning he shall devour the prey, and at 


| night he shall divide the spoil.” (Gen. 49: 27.) 


soul nerved itself up to endure, to suffer, to | 


labor even to the end; and she went out 
from the house of God, into a world lying 
in wickedness, leaning on the arm of Jesus, 
and saying in her soul, “‘ I can do all things 
through Christ strengthening me! 
do all things with such a glory in prospect!” 

And now she comes back to you, after so 
many days, to bless you for the word fitly 
spoken. Yes, if I have done any good, if 
I have won any soul for Jesus, the work 
under God is yours. The first impulse was 
from you—the second was from you, for 
that sermon was written after a visit to your 
bed of suffering; and often have my flag- 
ging spirits been revived by the remem- 
brance of that admonition from your lips. 
“ You can—you ought to do much for 
God !” 

“Then I have n& lived in vain!” ex- 
claimed the poor invalid, an unwonted 
smile playing over her features, that render- 
ed them beautiful , ‘thank God ! then, J have 
not lived in vain,” —Christian Observer. 


Editorial. 

















Tue Wotr. 


This animal, in appearance, has some resem- 
blance, both in size and shape, to a large com- 
mon house-dog; but is very different in other 
respects, being so wild and ferocious as to ren- 
der it difficult, if not impossible to tame him. 

The wolf, for his size, possesses great strength, 
so that he can carry away a sheep, almost as 
large as himself, apparently with great ease. He 
is naturally dull and cowardly, but very vora- 
cious, and when pressed by hunger will brave 
danger, and venture to attack animals which are 
under the protection of man, such as lambs, 
sheep, and even dogs ; and when his necessities 
are very urgent, it is said he will attack women 
and children, and even fall upon men. 

The wolf is so artful and cunning, that when 
hé comes forth out of the woods, he goes against 
the wind, that he may the more readily smell his 
enemiés, or his prey, which he can easily dis- 
tinguish, even before he sees them, as his sense 
of smelling at a great distance is remarkably 
quick. He wanders about for days and nights 
together in search of prey, and in the terror of 
sheep and lambs, a whole flock of which he will 
attack at once, to satisfy the cravings of his rav- 
enous appetite. 

There is nothing valuable about the wolf, ex- 


~ cept his skin, which makes a warm and durable 


covering. He is such a ferocious and useless 
creature, that all other animals detest him. 
They even hate each other, and scarcely ever 
live together, but each one has a separate hole. 
The smell of his breath is exceedingly offensive. 
In fact, his savage look, and frightful howl, and 
perverse disposition, and brutal manners, make 
the wolf the most hateful animal when living, 
and the most useless when dead. * 
The wolf, when North America was first set- 


I can | 


me | This denotes the warlike and fierce disposition 
the Apostle calls it, “light affliction, but | 


of the people of Benjamin, of which we have a 
lamentable instance when they unjustly took the 
part of Gibeah, in a dishonorable and bloody 
conflict, and thereby nearly ruined their whole 
tribe, (Judges 20, 21.) 
of Israel, who pursued David with such mali- 
cious fury, was of this tribe; and his name-sake 


| Saul of ‘l'arsus, was also a “ Benjamitish wolf,” 





when he went forth breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against/the aisciples ot the Lord.” 
(Acts, 9: 1.) ‘ 

‘The wolf has beef joined with the lion in the 
execution of punishment upon wicked men. 
“The great men,” said Jeremiah, “haye alto- 
gether broken the yoke, and burst the bonds; 
wherefore a lion out of the forest shall slay them, 
and a wolf of the evening shall spoil them.” 
(Jer. 5: 5,6.) In the evening wolves are most 
dangerous, because then they are the most 
hungry. 

‘I'he rapacious and cruel conduct of the prin- 
ces and magistrates of Israel is compared to the 
mischievous inroads of the wolf. “ Her princes 
in the midst thereof are like wolves ravening the 
prey, to shed blood, and to destroy souls, to get 
dishonest gain.” (Ezek. 22:27.) “ Her judges 
are evening wolves; they gnaw not the bones 
till the morrow.” (Zep. 3: 3.) Their injustice, 
oppression, and cruelty were so remorseless 
extensive, that they, like evening wolves, plun- 
dered the people, and seized upon nivre ‘than 
they could immediately use. 

Wolves are mentioned in Scripture in opposi- 
tion to sheep and lambs. Our Saviour repre- 
senting his disciples by the emblems of harmless 
sheep, and their enemies as destructive wolves, 
says, “ Behold I send you forth as sheep in the 
nidst of wolves.” (Matt.10: 16.) Jesus, also, 
in his friendly cautions, represents deceittul and 
inercenary teachers as possessing rapacious ands 
ierocious dispositions. “ Beware of false proph- 
sta, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
mwardly they are ravening wolves.” (Matt. 7: 
15.) Such were the men concerning whom the 

postle Paul warned the elders of the church at 
iphesus, “For I know this, that after my de- 

arting, shall grievous wolves enter in among 
rou, paring the flock.” (Acts 20: 2y, 
‘ Jovetous and ungodly men, under the assumed 

haracter and garb of public teachers, are ever 
‘eady to fleece, and, like the wolf, to disturb the 
} eace, and devour the flock of Christ. 

The wolf, also, is a just emblem of destruc- 
‘ive persecutors of the church, whose enmity and 
satred to Christ and his people are so great, that 
they will enter the fold, and make havoc among 
the flock. In reference to this, Christ says, “ the 
wolf catcheth and scattereth the sheep.” Jéhn 
10: 12 Os} 

In contemplating the state of the world, it is 
| lamentable consideration, that there are so 
jwany persons, in all classes of society, whose 
«ispositions and manners resemble those of the 
wolf. This is owing to the corruption of the 
Juman heart. But it is a cheering reflection 
tat the gospel of Christ is able to calm and sub- 
viue these angry passions of men, and render 
them holy, peaceful and useful members»of soci- 
ey. The prophet Isaiah foretold this ing 
and desirable change, when in the most striking 
and beautiful manner, he asserts the astonishing 
fi.ct, that the time shall come, when “the wolf 
snall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
le down with the kid; and the calf and the 

oung lion and the fatling together; and a little 

hild shall lead them.”—* They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all.my holy mountain.” (Isaiah 
11: 6-9.) This signifies that men and women, 


yea, even aa maggie and ferocious 


Saul, the ungodly king | 





dispositions, shall, by the preaching of the gos- 
pel, and the power of divine grace, be trans- 
formed into humble, gentle, and quiet disciples 
of Jesus, and shall no more vex and harrass one 
another or injure the church of Christ; but shall 
live together in the gospel bonds of peace and 
friendship. 

The prophecy of Isaiah has already in part 
been fulfilled—as is seen in all the changes 
which the Messiah’s reign has made in the nat- 
ural ferocity and cruelty of men; and in all the 
revolutions, promoting human safety, welfare and 
happiness, which Christianity has produced. 
We are encouraged to look forward to the time 
when the prophecy will receive its complete ful- 
filment—when the gospel shall be every where 
established on earth, and its power be felt in all 
nations and in the hearts of all men. A. 
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ORIENTAL ANECDOTE. 


A certain man went to a Dervish, and pro- 
posed three questions :—First—* Why do they 
say God is omnipresent? I do not see him in 
any -place; show me where he is. Second— 
Why is man punished for crimes, since what- 
ever he does proceeds from God? Man has no 
free will, for he cannot do any thing contrary to 
the will of God; and if he had power, he would 
do every thing tor his own good. ‘T‘hird—How 
can God punish Satan in hell-tire, since he is 
formed of that element; and what impression 
can fire make on itself?” ‘Ihe Dervish took up 
a large clod of earth, and struck him on the head 
with it. ‘he man went to the Cazy and said :— 

“T proposed three questions to such a Dervish, 
who tlung a clod of earth at my head, which 
made my head ache.” 

The Cazy having sent for the Dervish asked : 

“Why did you throw a clod of earth at his 
head, instead of answering his questions ?” 

‘The Dervish replied— 

“The clod of earth was an answer to his 
speech. He says’ he has a pain in his head; 
let him show me where it is, and I will make 
God visible to him. And why does he exhibita 
complaint against me? Whatever I did was the 
act of God, and I did not strike him without the 
will of God; what power do I possess? As he 
is compounded of earth, how can he suffer pain 
from that element ?” 

The man was confounded, and the high- 
ly pleased with the Dervish’s answer. 





JOHN ADAMS AND THE SABBATH. 


The elder John Adams, while President of 
the United States, as he was returning from the 
country to his family in Boston, was interrupted 
by a New England snow-storm, which effectu- 
ally biocked up his way. He was then at An- 
dover, twenty miles from Boston, where his fam- 
ily, as he had learned, were waiting his arrival. 
Sabbath morning the roids became for the first 
time passable. On the question of going to 
Boston that day, it was the opinion of the cler- 
gyman of the place, that the circumstances of 
his detention, and the sickness of his family, 
would justify his travelling on the Sabbath. 
His reply was, that the justifiable occasion in 
this case would not prevent the bad influence of 
his example on those who might see him travel- 
ling on the Sabbath, without knowing the cause. 
He therefore decided to wait till Monday. Have 
we chief magistrates now who are so scrupu- 
lously careful to shun the appearance of evil? 
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MARRIAGE RATHER THAN LAW. 


A certain widow lady placed her child at 
nurse im one of the foundling hospitals of Ger- 
many, and, intending to leave it there until it 
should be old enough to begin receiving an ed- 
ucation, peid the stipend for tour years. About 
the same time a gentleman placed his child in 
the same institution, and it was consigned to the 
same nurse. The gentleman then made a 
voyage to South America, where he had some 
business of importance that needed his attention. 

t the end of the four years the lady returned to 
take away her child; and by a somewhat singu- 
lar coincidence, the gentleman arrived at the 
same time, with the same object. But in the in- 
terimfone of the children had died; and the 
nursé could not declare positively whether it 
was that of the widow or the other. The widow 
claimed the survivor as herown; the gentleman 
insisted as strongly that his was the living child. 
The dispute waxed warm, and a resort to the 
legal tribunals was threatened on either side, 
when a worthy clergyman interposed and with 
such effect that the disputants soon agreed to 
consolidate theirvclaims to the surviving child 
by marrriage. So says a French paper.—W. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


IRREPARABLE LOSS. 


A daily paper gives the following item, which 
we hope will operate as a caution to our readers 
to guard against similar losses: 

“ Lost.—Y esterday, somewhere between sun- 
rise and sunset, two hours, each secured 
with sixty diamond minutes. No reward offered, 
for they are gone for ever.” 4 








MOTHER KNOWS. 


A young lad was sick. His mother was at the 
dining table, and a servant girl came from the 
room of the sick boy, and the mother en- 
quired of her, does he wish some of this? 
referring to a certain kind of food which 
was upon the table. The answer was, I asked 
him, and he said, “ Mother knows.” I took no- 
tice of this, because I knew that the child was 
recovering from a fever, and was just in that 
state in which his appetite was craving, and he 
could have eagerly partaken of every dish that 
was upon the table. It is happy for a child, 
if he has a mother who knows what is best for 
him; in respect to food, dress, company, books, 
employment, and amusements, if he has confi- 
dence that “ Mother knows,” we may be assured 
that he will in manhood cause the heart of 
that mother to rejoice.— Youth’s Cabinet. 
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John Wesley, in a considerable party, had 
been maintaining with great earnestness, the 
doctrine of Vor Populi Vox Dei, against his sis- 
ter, whose talents were not unworthy of the 
family to which she belonged. At last the 
preacher, to put an end to the controversy, put 
his argument in the shape of a dictum, and said, 
“T tell you, sister, the voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” “ Yes,” she replied mildly, “it 
cried “crucify him, crucify him!” A more ad- 
mirable answer was perhaps never given. 
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A GOOD REBUKE. 


Abon Honnifah, chief of a Turkish sect, once 
received a blow in the face from a ruffian, and 
rebuked him in these terms, not unworthy of 
Christian imitation:—“If I were vindictive, I 
should return you outrage for outrage ; if I were 
an informer, | should accuse you before the ca- 
liph ; but I preter putting up a prayer to God, that 
in the day of judgment he will cause me to enter 
Heaven with you.” 


Poetry. 


PLAY AND STUDY. 


Some play is good to make us strong, 
And school to make us wise ; 

But playing always,—that is wrong, 

. And what we should despise. 

What can be worse than idleness, 
For making children bad ? 

It surely leads them to distress, 
And much that’s very sad. 


Sometimes they learn to lie and cheat; 
Sometimes, to steal and swear: 

These are the lessons in the street, , 
For those who wander there. 


Better it is, at school to learn 
To think, and spell, and read; 
And, then to play and work in turn, 
Is happiness indeed. 


THE STREAM AND THE WILLOW. 
Improvement of a Thought from Metastasio. 
The willow that droops by the side of the river, 

And drinks all its life from the stream that 
flows by, 
In return, spends that life in the cause of the 
giver, 
= shadows the stream from the heat of the 
sky. 
My Creator, My God, it is thou—I adore thee; 
{t is thou art this life-giving fountain to me; 
But I am all weakness, a suppliant before thee, 
I cannot return this protection to thee. 


But, ah, thou hast many a loved one in sorrow, 

Who wanders along this bleak world all alone! 

For such, from the good thou hast sent would I 
borrow, 


And this, thou hast said, thou wilt look on 
and own. 

















In sadness, in poverty, sickness, or danger, 
I would succor each child of my God that I 


see ; 
And the aid thus bestowed, in the world, on the 
stranger, 
One day thou wilt say was bestowed upon 
thee. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship’s a sun that ever seems 
Brightest in its departing beams, 
And never to the full we feel 

The depth and warmth and force of love. 
Till death comes in the gem to steal, 

And those so dear have passed above ; 
Then we discover, by the smart, 
How they entwined about the heart. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s 
Companion, bound, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 

{GP APERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
One Cent a piece.—Odd Numbers of the Youru’s 
Companton, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for good behaviour and correct 
lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had. for One 
Dollar a hundred. 
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